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A Christmas 
M CSSALC | rom a 
Presbyterian — 
Church Woman —» 


GOD BROKE into the stream of history with 
the first Christmas . . . when men were very 
hard-pressed. An edict from Caesar had sent 
families scurrying to their ancestral homes to 
be counted as subjects. This meant miles of 
travel to obey the ruler’s command. These 
people were tired and troubled, beset with 
problems of shelter, food, and personal com- 
fort. 

In the midst of this homecoming, Christ 
was born—the world of men never again to 
be the same! Today, many of us will be 
weary travelers heading homeward at Christ- 
mas time. Many of us will be too much con- 
cerned with food and shelter, and lesser 
things like decorations and gifts. We, too, 
will be tired. But in our day, this busyness 
means something different. No edict of a 
Caesar sends us home now. It is LOVE— 
love for family, love for friends, love for 
God. This draws us together in joyful cele- 
bration. 

Something happens to us during the Holy 
Season. Our inhibitions evaporate and we 
give and receive love freely, and this spirit is 
contagious. We express our feelings with the 
capsule greeting, “Merry Christmas,” which 
translated into the language of Heaven means 
God Loves Me. In The Name Of Christ, I 
Love You. 


Hare hte Fave 


Mrs. A. Herbert DeLong is a member of the 
Board of National Missions and Chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of the Board. 
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To us a child is born, 
fo us a son ts given; 


.... and his name will be called 
Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, 


These words of promise are most familiar to 
all of us; we read them and sing them so often. 
But do we really listen to them? When the 
prophet Isaiah wrote these words in the late 
eighth century, the skies over Israel were dark. 
War threatened the survival of the nation; peo- 
ple lived in anxiety of their very life. But in the 
midst of fear and turmoil a word of promise and 
consolation was given to the people through the 
prophet: to us a child is born and this child will 
change everything. The promise was effective, for 
Israel did not suffer what she expected to suffer. 
The promise was completely and literally fulfilled 
when the sky was crowded by hosts of angels 
who announced you will find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling cloths and lying in a manger. 

As the promise long preceded the arrival of 
the Child, so did the introduction. Isaiah tells us 
what his name will be. The name expresses the 
character of a person. We have forgotten the 
meaning of names; many of us do not know the 
original meaning of our own first names. But 
some importance still remains. We do not know 
a person at all until we are acquainted at least 
with his or her name. In the Old Testament a 
name had far greater significance; it described a 
person. As we read how the prophet describes 
the Child, four names, like four sunbeams, light 
up our sky. 

His name will be called WONDERFUL COUN- 
SELOR. His person is wonderful, He is wonder 
itself. God taking flesh, becoming man “for us 
and for our salvation” is the greatest miracle we 
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Prince of Peace. tsatan 9: 6. 






ye 


a Aurelia E. Takacs 


ever encounter. His whole life is wonderful, his 
death, resurrection, and ascension all fill us with 
marvel. And so do his words of counsel to us. 
The young man went to him asking, What must 
do to inherit eternal life? And so man all 
through the ages goes to him and asks, what 
must I do? The Lord came among us not as one 
observing from a distance what we do, where our 
paths lead, but to be one among us involved in 
our lives, giving help through his counsel for 
our daily living. Is this true for me? Am I open 
to his counsel, do I will his will in and for 
my life? 
He is MIGHTY GOD. A babe and yet the govern- 
ment will be upon his shoulder. We are to learn 
this double aspect from the beginning. The Cre- 
ator of the universe comes down to us, comes to 
places that man usually abhors; the babe is lying 
in the manger (for there was no place in the 
inn). We stand by the manger seeing “Little 
Jesus, meek and mild,” portraying the weakness 
of God, putting himself into the hands of man. 
This little Jesus we can accept or reject. But we 
must remember He is the Mighty God before 
whom we will stand one day; it is He who is 
able to renew strength for those who wait upon 
him. We look at the babe lying in a manger and, 
seeing the Mighty God, we also see our true 
selves and each must answer the question of 
his own life individuaily. Do I know what his 
strength means here and now in my own life? 
Do I know what it means that his strength is 
made perfect in weakness, in my own weakness? 
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The Child is also the EVERLASTING FATHER, 
or the Father of Eternity. We speak of mortal 
life, for everyone born into the world is under 
the sentence of death. But in this Child a wedge 
of eternity breaks into our finite existence. The 
Father of Eternity tells us that we live not be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, but from birth to 
all eternity. This is what He comes for: that man 
should not perish but have eternal life. And when 
we understand it, we say with Peter, To whom 
shall we go? You have the words of eternal life, 
and stay at his side. For the life he offers for all 
eternity starts here and now. It starts with un- 
derstanding that all things are temporal: nations, 
institutions, cultures disappear; only man is cre- 
ated for eternity. The Christian life may be 
summed up as a life lived in the light of eternity. 
In the heart of every one of us a still small voice 
is heard to which we have to listen: do I know 
this not as words, not as just a concept, but as the 
experience of my own life? Have I accepted eter- 
nal life in Him? 

Finally, the Child comes to us as the PRINCE 
OF PEACE. Could a more welcome visitor arrive 
at our home? Our days are crowded with wor- 
ries, sorrows, and fears when He comes offering 
peace! not an external peace that calms the seas 
of circumstances, but one that quiets the storms 
within us. He offers the peace that Paul, sitting 
in a prison in danger of his life, knew and de- 
scribed as the peace of God which passes all 
understanding. . . . Like an army defending a 
place, it does not dispel the external dangers but 
promises safety. The Prince of Peace brings tran- 
quility that is surer and deeper than the agony 
and agitation of daily living ever can be. But do 
I know this peace? Do I know the deep calm in 
my own heart when storms of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty are raging around? Do I know his peace? 

In this name, the sunbeams of Advent, of the 
glory of his coming, are shining on us anew. Do 
we apprehend these beams, the forerunners of 
the Child? If we do, they lead us to the manger 
where we can affirm the name in which is our 
salvation. 





Miss Takacs was born and educated in Hungary. She 
left Hungary in 1948 and continued her studies at the 
University of London and Oxford University. She 
graduated in theology at the latter. She came to the 
United States three years ago and is working now on 
the completion of her doctoral dissertation at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judaea in the days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from the east to Jeru- 
salem, *k Saying, Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him. ** When 
Herod the King had heard these things, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. *k And 
when he had gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he demanded of 
them where Christ should be born. *k And they 
said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea: for 
thus it is written by the prophet, ** And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall rule my people 
Israel. ~* Then Herod, when he had privily 
called the wise men, enquired of them diligently 
what time the star appeared. * And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search dili- 
gently for the young child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. ** When they had 
heard the king, they departed; and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young 
child was. ** When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. ** And when 
they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell 
down, and worshipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. *k 
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YOU HAVE JOURNEYED across the world—come 
to Pakistan—to Sialkot. Welcome! Our church 
here was established in 1855, our school two 
years later. They are ready to greet you, to show 
you their work today. 

As you enter the school you will be garlanded 
with roses by members of the Junior Missionary 
Society and of the Youth Group. Joyfully, these 
groups will weicome you, singing songs they 
themselves have composed in your honor. The 
singing will be accompanied by national musical 
instruments such as sitars and tablas, played by 
members of the group. 

Singing has become so much a part of the 
lives of our young people here in Sialkot that 
during their vacations they have spread their 
joyful songs to their drab, mud-hut homes in 
their villages. 

It may surprise you that our girls are dressed 
in uniforms. The long shirt they wear is blue 
and covers fully-gathered white trousers. This is 
topped by a white head mantle. 

From primary classes through eighth grade 
all pupils sit cross-legged on floor matting or on 
the grass. Only high school and normal school 
students have the privilege of using desks. 

Out of such colorful and happy groups of 
young girls our church groups are born. Their 
studies and methods are similar to yours, though 
the students use the Urdu language of this land. 
However, their creative projects are probably 
quite different, because our lands are so very 
unlike in every way. 

For instance, our last Junior project was to 
decorate the children’s ward in our Mission hos- 
pital. As we have no bright wallpaper or paints 
for our walls, the whitewashed cement requires 
something to brighten it up. With their own offer- 
ings our Juniors bought varied colored crepe and 
tissue paper from which they made bells, rings, 
and fruit. These were strung together in long 
chains. As the group members worked, they sang 
all the children’s songs and praise songs they 


Edith Williams (left center) and the group leaders 
arrange the clay Thank Offering pots for distribution. 













Welcome 


TOA 
SCHOOL IN 
PAKISTAN 


by Edith Williams 


Miss Williams is principal of the Girls’ Board- 
ing School situated on the southwestern edge 

of the city of Sialkot, Pakistan. The school 
enrolls more than 350 students, almost half 

of them boarders. 


could remember. Busy fingers and happy hearts 
soon created colorful decorations which truly 
transformed the hospital ward. The Juniors and 
Youth Groups bought fruit and candy as a treat 
for small patients on the day the paper chains 
were put up. 

Our Youth Group is composed of students 
from the seventh grade through high school. 
Their contributions to the Kingdom’s works are 
quite different from yours, because in their home 
villages less than five percent of the people are 
able to read and write. The more ambitious girls 
attempt to teach near relatives and teen-age girls 
how to read, from the first primer on through 
more difficult ones. Others keep themselves busy 
teaching Bible verses and songs to children and 
other teen-agers. Since many adults cannot read, 
the young people often gladden their parents’ 
hearts by reading from God’s Word during fam- 
ily worship. 

Still another project that leaves its mark, 
sometimes for years, is our flower work. Each 
group has its own garden in the school com- 
pound. We encourage the children to save seeds 
and to take them home so that flowers will 
brighten the otherwise drab, treeless, grassless 
court yards in their villages. 

One of the most enjoyed events of each school 
term is the Biblical Drama, which is played by 
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the members of these Junior and Youth Groups. 
Its purpose is to give the message of salvation to 
the mothers of the Muslim day students and their 
neighbors. For many years the dramas have had 
several repeat performances because our assem- 
bly room was not large enough to accommodate 
the crowds. In recent months we have held the 
drama outdoors when weather permitted. 

Another interesting yearly project in which 
both the Junior and the Youth Groups partici- 
pate during November is the ingathering of the 
Thank Offering. Our members have neither pa- 
per nor wooden thank offering boxes. They there- 
fore use baked round clay banks about the size 
of a large orange. Poor as the girls are, they find 
small coins with which to thank their Heavenly 
Father. Thanks may be given because the giver 
has passed an examination, recovered from some 
illness, received a new copy book, was permitted 
to enter school, received a new pair of shoes, 
or was remembered at Christmas. Thanks may 
be given for a home saved during a flood and for 
many other such mercies. 

The high point of the last day of school 
is the presentation of a special drama teaching 
people the history of this project. It also teaches 
how to express thankfulness to God for his multi- 
fold mercies to us. Christian and Muslim women 
and children are invited to watch the drama and 
to share in the “open” thank offering by giving 
their coins on an open plate. Finally, while the 
group sings “Showers of Blessing” in Urdu, the 
clay banks are brought to the platform. There, 
the group leaders participate in breaking the 
banks and counting the coins. The gifts are then 
sent to our Pakistani treasurer. The money is 
used for these worthy causes: for the orphan 
children in Memorial Mission Hospital; for our 
Pasrur Mission Blind School; for our Sialkot 
Convention; for the education of a high school 
girl and a college girl here in Pakistan; to help 
train one Christian teacher yearly in the Kinnaird 
Training Center, Lahore; to help one girl in the 
United Bible Training Center, Gujranwala. 

Our group members enjoy the home handi- 
craft program which they carry on at school to 
help earn money. This handiwork includes bas- 
ketmaking, simple weaving, making hair braid 
ornaments, weaving drawstrings for their fully 
gathered trousers, making handbags and other 
necessary articles. 
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(Top) Eager to be in the picture, a group of juniors 
crowd around Miss Purdy. (Bottom) The students of 
the Girls’ Boarding School leave a youth session. 


Each year, the greatest joy for all our group 
members is to be privileged to join the church 
membership class. This year, Miss Gene Purdy 
was chairman with two staff members as help- 
ers. More than seventy girls came to learn, in- 
cluding some Muslims. These girls could not be- 
come members of the church, at least not until 
they became of age. They sometimes love the 
Lord Jesus, but are afraid to accept Him as their 
Savior. Pray for these Muslim girls who are truly 
hungering to become Christians with baptism. 

This year sixty-five of our young Junior and 
Youth Group members joined the church to- 
gether. What a day of rejoicing that was! 


Your visit to us is over. We have enjoyed 
showing you the activities of the school, the re- 
sponsiveness of youth to the message of the 
gospel. We know that you will continue to be 
with us in your hearts and prayers. 
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new nationalisms 


militant non-christian faiths a . 


INQUIRY AND INVOLVEMENT ON % 


by “Bola Ige 


From December 27, 1959 to January 2, 1960, 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 3,000 stu- 
dents will meet under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on World Mission of the National Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The occasion will be 
the 18th Ecumenical Student Conference on the 
Christian World Mission. 

This is not merely another conference pro- 
gram on the Life and Mission of the Church 
which students will have done within one or two 
years. There is nothing particularly new in this 
call to mission. What is new is the call to this 
generation of youth to take their witness re- 
sponsibly, to realize that new situations demand 
new duties, and that methods of yesteryear are 
outmoded today. Some sixty years ago John R. 
Mott and others of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment made their clarion-call: the evangelization 
of the world in this generation. They braved the 
seas, they endured personal hardships in “taking 
the gospel to far-off lands in Asia and Africa.” 
In what they did we have a goodly heritage. 

But times have changed, and I venture to 
suggest that with the increasing paganization of 
the West, the atheistic determination of Com- 
munistic countries, the struggle of the churches 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, our clarion- 
call should be “the evangelization of this genera- 
tion in the world.” Because most of us so-called 
Christians today are not really aware of the ex- 
plosive content of our Christian faith, because 
we have been born Christians and because it is 
nice in this part of the world to be called Chris- 
tians, we have not really understood what is the 
life or the mission of the Church of Christ. 

Take the word “mission,” for example. For 
many, this means an outpost of our Church 
somewhere in some primitive, pagan land. Many 
of us would describe a missionary as someone 






Mr. ‘Bola Ige of Nigeria, an 
Anglican and a lawyer, is 

the Overseas Co-Secretary of 
the 18th Ecumenical Student 
Conference of the National 
Student Christian Federation, 
formerly Student Volunteer 
Movement. 
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higher education 


who takes Christ to some other people; actually, 
biblically, a missionary is someone whom Christ 
takes to another people. Churches all over the 
world will always be in need of missionaries, but 
they must not be missionaries in the old sense. 
It is in this new sense, then, that we say that 
“mission” transcends missionary boards or so- 
cieties. It is the total involvement of Christians, 
whether scattered as they must be in their daily 
tasks in an unchristian world and community, 
or when gathered together for worship and for 
celebrating the Holy Communion. It is the un- 
relenting and fervent struggle to be a true wor- 
shipping, witnessing, and saving community. It is 
the preaching of the gospel, not only to the poor 
and weak, but also to the rich and strong. 

What does such total Christian involvement 
in the world mean to college and university 
students? How will they become aware of God’s 
active presence amid the perplexity, the con- 
fusion, and the tension of the world? How may 
they discover His will for men and nations? What 
is to be their response to today’s challenge? 

These are some of the questions that will be 
discussed during the 18th Ecumenical Student 
Conference at Athens. Providing answers will 
be such conference leaders as the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, who will analyze the tensions on 
the racial frontier, Bishop Leslie Newbigin, 
whose daily Bible study will provide the context 
and frame of reference and action for any Chris- 
tian involvement, and Dr. M. Richard Shaull 
who will speak on “New Patterns of Christian 
Obedience.” There will be involvement, for 1300 
of the 3000 students expected to attend will be 
from overseas; many denominations and races 
will participate. Listening and hearing what God 
and the world have to say to them, these students 
will seek to give their response in the light of 
their understanding and Christian faith. 
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THE OPEN 


GATE TO 
MING QUONG 


United Presbyterian Home for 
Children in Los Gatos, California 





IN THE SUNSHINE Of a northern California after- 
noon the boys of Ming Quong, shouting and 
laughing, were riding their bicycles about the 
grounds. At one side, small Alex Farenz, who 
had not yet learned to ride, contentedly poured 
sand around the wheels of his bike. The tragic 
events that had eventually brought him into this 
happy picture were in the past, but in his six 
short years Alex had stored up a memory book 
of poignant living. Watching him so quietly at 
play, the onlooker found it hard to realize that 
Alex had known the flight from Hungary during 
the revolt, that his mother, injured in the fight 
for freedom, had been left for dead, that America 
was a strange, new country to him. 

Alex’s father had entered the United States 
on a refugee quota and had settled with his small 
son in California. Then hard times came to Mr. 
Farenz—this is not his real name. On and off 
he found work—with the gas and electric com- 
pany or in the automobile industry. He worried 
constantly. How could he make a home for Alex 
and still keep working? Work was more impor- 
tant than ever before, for one shining day, word 
had come that Mrs. Farenz was still alive. If he 
could just save enough money for his wife’s pas- 
sage, the family could be reunited. But mean- 
while, some place had to be found for his small 
boy to live. And that is how Alex Farenz came 
to Ming Quong in Los Gatos, California. 

This United Presbyterian Home is situated on 
a hillside outside the town. In similar ranch type 
cottages, “mothers” look after the older boys, 
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the older girls, and the children of Alex’s age. 

Alex had his own toys and a cupboard to keep 
them in. He ate, family style, in the Big House 
and took his turn at drying dishes. At schooltime, 
he climbed into the station wagon leaving for the 
Los Gatos Public school. On Sundays, he and 
twenty-seven other well-pressed, well-laundered 
boys and girls attended church school and Sun- 
day worship. And, along with the others, Alex 
welcomed his turn for a hug and a kiss from 
head-of-the household Charles O’Neil, or from 
“Mrs. O.” 

The “wonderful O’s” work as a team. She 
handles the counseling and tender motherly care. 
As man of the household, Mr. O’Neil, equally 
affectionate and fun-loving, applies the stern note 
when needed. A psychiatric consultant is on 
regular call. 

At Ming Quong, life is as normal as is possible 
for a homeless child and six-year-old Alex was 
happy during his stay. With the safe coming of 
his mother to the United States, the family were 
reunited and today Alex comes to Ming Quong 
only to visit his former playmates. 

Among these are many less fortunate children 
who are unwanted. Some are from homes broken 
by divorce and the mother has had to go out to 
work; some have been passed around from one 
foster home to another. One brother and sister 
have been pulled and hauled between father and 
mother like pawns in an ugly game of “I'll show 
you.” Three Chinese brothers have lived in one 
home or another since the youngest was two. 
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One little girl comes from a home where her 
mother beat her every morning for the things 
she might do wrong during the day. 

Children who are tied up inside are not always 
the most lovable to have around. But the O’Neils, 
who have had sociai case work training and ex- 
perience, and the other members of the staff 
have a great capacity to love the child and reject 
his behavior. Daily expressions of approval, 
smooth off the rough edges of lonely, rebellious 
children. The Ming Quong staff of housemothers, 
cook, and office help go about such things in a 
professional way. 

At Ming Quong the children play games and 
have picnics. They belong to the Boy Scouts and 
the Girl Scouts. Last summer they took part in a 
day camp and a ten-day camp-out. Christian 
concern undergirds the whole program for the 
children. They hold family story time, meet all 
together for prayers two evenings a week, and 
start each morning with a Bible verse and a 
thought for the day. 

Originally established by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions as a refuge for little Chinese 
girls, Ming Quong has undergone a change in 
recent years. About the time the all-girl family 
acquired some brothers, the rickety old-style 
quarters gave place to neat, small cottages with 
enchanting Chinese names. One is called “Lok 
Hein”—Garden of Joy Givers. 

Soon social workers in the area began to point 
out that Caucasian, Negro, European-born, and 
Mexican children have problems, too. Today, 
Ming Quong is a full-fledged haven for children 
of all races who need help. Many are court 
wards, staying here until they learn how to live 
happily as part of a family and are ready for 
adoption. This fall Ming Quong employed an- 
other social worker to handle placements for the 
foster home program that will be a long-term 
answer for children who need a full-time family. 

To many, Ming Quong has come to mean a 
warm heart. A small episode reflects this feeling. 
One day a mother who had found it necessary 
to leave her children there had them walk back 
with her to the gate to say goodbye. As they 
stood under the friendly portal that arches over 
the hilltop road, she blinked back her tears. Then 
she said, “Children, this is something we must 
always remember—the open gate to Ming 
Quong.” 
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(1) Alex and a friend try the parallel bars. 


(2) Nobody at Ming Quong escapes his turn at house- 
hold chores. 


(3) A boy takes time out for talk with Ming Quong 
executive, Charles O'Neil. “Mr. O” is father-by-proxy 
for each of the twenty-eight children at the home. 


(4) Fascinated, Alex watches older chums work at a 
favorite project, nailing new shingles to the roof of an 
old shed. 









































news / and clues :* 


Elected to the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
by the 171st General Assembly 
were Mrs. J. Dwight Russell and 
Mrs. James F. Reese. 

Mrs. Russell is a past president 
of the former Women’s General 
Missionary Society of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North 
America. Mrs. Reese is a graduate 
of Knoxville College and is presi- 
dent of Tennessee Presbyterial. 

Both women are wives of min- 
isters and both served in the pro- 
gram of orientation through which 
every local society in the former 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America heard the plan of 
organization for women’s groups 
in the new Church. 


Miss Ruth K. Barber, dean of girls 
and principal of Menaul School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, re- 
tired in 1959 after forty-three 
years with National Missions 
schools in New Mexico. 

She began her career as a teach- 


er at Allison-James School in 
Santa Fé in September 1916. 


From 1920 to 1934 she was prin- 
cipal of the school. During this 
time the program was reorganized. 
Lower grades were gradually elim- 
inated until Allison James became 
a four-year accredited high school 
for girls. 

In 1934, when Allison-James 
became a co-educational junior 
high school, and Menaul a co-ed 
senior high school, Miss Barber 
was transferred to Menaul as dean 
of girls. In 1956, while continuing 
as dean, she also assumed the du- 
ties of principal. 

Miss Barber is a member of the 
counseling and guidance section 
of the New Mexico Education As- 
sociation and its Association of 
Deans of Women and High School 
Counselors. 
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She has written the introduc- 
tion to the Protestant Bible for the 
Spanish-speaking area of New 
Mexico and has also written the 
histories of Allison-James and 
Menaul schools. 

Last spring, Miss Barber was 
honored for her service to educa- 
tion in New Mexico when the 
University of Dubuque, Iowa, con- 
ferred upon her the honorary 
L.H.D. degree. 


New avenues of church service 
to public schools are being sur- 
veyed by the Board of Christian 
Education. The Board is: 


e@ conducting a series of con- 
ferences, made up largely of pub- 
lic school leaders, to explore pos- 
sibilities of co-operation between 
Church and school on problems 
of vocational guidance; 


@ investigating methods by 
which church-related colleges can 
aid in this co-operation so that 
more effective guidance may be 
provided for the Church’s youth. 


@ supplying pertinent informa- 
tion to about 1,250 Presbyterians 
who are public school guidance 
counselors and are interested in 
church-school team work. 


@ Publishing 
Church vocations. 

Women’s Opportunity Giving 
to Christian Education has under- 
written this work. 


pamphlets on 


In Assuit, Egypt, the women’s or- 
ganizations have held their annual 
Thank Offering services. Some of 
the projects toward which the 
thank offering gifts are applied 
are: village evangelism; village 
schools related to the Church; a 
church-related orphanage _ for 
boys; an orphanage for girls; the 
Women’s Missionary Union, for- 


eign missionary project in the Su- 
dan; Cornerstone, the magazine 
for women, which is in its second 
year of existence; and a home for 
retired Bibie teachers. 


Some 225 United Presbyterian 
young people, university students 
from all over the country, worked 
in National Missions projects in- 
stead of vacationing last summer. 

They toiled in migrant camps, 
children’s homes, hospitals, com- 
munity centers, and _ vacation 
church schools throughout the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 
Forty-seven young people, includ- 
ing eight seminary students, went 
to Alaska. 

Through the Summer Service 
program of the Office of Youth 
Work of the Board of National 
Missions, the students learned 
how their Church operates. 

Some of the students painted 
and repaired buildings, or helped 
farm at Haines House in southeast 
Alaska. Nine learned about broad- 
casting in a six-week Christian 
communication seminar at radio 
station KSEW, Sitka, Alaska. 
Some taught in vacation church 
schools, or worked in the office 
at Ganado Mission, Arizona. 
Three girls were housemothers at 
Ming Quong Home, Los Gatos, 
California. Others went to Em- 
budo Hospital, New Mexico; to 
Presbyterian Hospital; or to El 
Guacio Christian Service Center, 
Puerto Rico, as nurses, junior in- 
terns, dietitians, kitchen helpers. 

Many of the young people re- 
turned from their summer work 
with their minds made up to be- 
come ministers, directors of Chris- 
tian Education, or other full-time 
church workers, 


Overseas Field Personnel Arrivals 

during December 

Contact through your Area Com- 
mission representative 


Pakistan: Dr. Esther Morse, Miss 
Elizabeth Turner 


Upper Nile: Miss Marian Farqu- 
har, Miss Dorothy L. Rankin 


West Africa: Margaret Burkwall 
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hristmas 


in Cameroun 


by Florence B. Foster 


Mrs. Foster, a nurse, is the wife of Dr. Dale G. Foster, 
chief of the staff at Sakbayeme Hospital in Cameroun. 


CAN YOU THINK Of a Christmas where Christ re- 
places Santa Claus . . . where the gaudy tinsel 
is replaced by the luxuriant greens of the forest 

. where there are no stores frantically trying 
each to outsell the other . . . where, instead of 
the frenzy of shopping lists, quiet prevails? This 
is Christmas in most of the jungle and desert of 
Cameroun. Commercialism has come to touch 
the cities of our land, where shop windows are 
filled with dolls and toys. But in the thousands 
of villages, in the jungle hollows, and on the 
hills, in the barren, rocky northlands, or shoulder- 
high amidst the grass, where Christmas is cele- 
brated in round or square houses of mud or stone 
with roofs of palm or zinc . . . here, there is quiet. 

Christmas time is summer time in Cameroun, 
and those with beauty in their hearts go into 
the forest and find armloads of fern-like greens 
to make the church a pleasant place. The glow- 
ing red of hibiscus blossoms or bougainvillea 
warm the cool green and delight the eye. The 
familiar carols are sung fervently, but as we 
listen we become aware of a difference. The 
melody of “Joy to the World” is the same, but 
the words are “Rejoice, oh people, let joy be 
because of our Savior Jesus Christ; He wants 
to save the hearts of people, He gives them 
wonderful life.” 

In Cameroun villages, Christmas is a quiet 
time. Much of the day is spent in church, His 
house, whose birthday should be celebrated this 
day. In many churches, palm branches will be 
tied together to form an arbor, signifying the 
stable, and a little bed will be there to portray 
the manger. A brown-skinned mother and baby 
will be there in attitudes of adoration, pointing 
our thoughts back to the night when Jesus Christ 
was born to bring light to a dark world. 

There was a Christmas a few years ago when 
all the women of the church gathered in the 
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afternoon, bringing with them gifts of eggs, rice, 
papayas, pineapples, bananas, and peanuts, car- 
rying them in baskets on their heads. They 
walked thus, singing through the dripping heat 
of the afternoon, to bring tangible and intangible 
gifts of love to the people in the nearby leprosy 
colony. They went singing all the way, to be 
received by singing, happy people, and returned 
home with empty baskets but full hearts having 
lived the true meaning of Christmas. 

May this Christmas be joyful, and not spoiled 
by strife and violence! The thoughts of some 
will not be of “peace and good will to men.” In 
many hearts the stress will be on receiving and 
not on giving. The manger will be replaced by 
the soap box; the carols will not be heard amid 
the clamor of the political speeches; there will be 
many who will forget the Babe as Peter denied 
the Man; and Christ—at this time of the cele- 
bration of His birth—will be crucified anew. 

But through it all and over it all still shines 
the Star that spoke of the birth of the Messiah — 
the King. For Christ walks in this land. He lives 
in the lives of stooping old women walking with 
their sticks; in the lives of men who still stride 
jungle paths; in the lives of young people who 
live in teeming cities; in the lives of medical 
assistants ministering to their own people in 
Christian hospitals; in the hearts of young fami- 
lies who have left their own tribes to bring the 
name of Jesus to tribes far away; in the lives of 
children going to school and church with their 
books upon their heads. Christ Jesus lives today 
in Cameroun. May our prayer this day be that 
the joy of Bethlehem, the love displayed at Cal- 
vary, and the triumph of the resurrection be in- 
creasingly more real to peoples of every land 
and clime and nation. 
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together for this training period. 


Leadership Tramng 


TAKES 
A NEW 
TURN 





TWENTY-TWO representatives of women’s organi- 
zations, selected from nine middle-western states, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Minnesota, and North Da- 
kota, composed the Women’s Program Section 
at the National “Lab,” conducted by the Board 
of Christian Education at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in August. 

The purpose of this section of the Lab was to 
explore ways of developing leadership in local 
women’s societies, to help each member of the 
section to grow in her understanding of leader- 
ship in the Church, and to strengthen her leader- 
ship skills. 

Highlight of this two-week experience was the 
carrying out of training days for women’s asso- 
ciations in the vicinity of St. Paul. Each member 
of the group was part of a team of five or six 
that worked together to develop a plan to fit the 
specific needs of one local society and to conduct 
this training day. Each team also learned from 
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Enjoying good fellowship during lunch, the women 
continue to discuss the points that have brought them 








(Top) One of the members of the team uses 
a visual device to review the place of UPW 
in the Church. 

(Bottom) Members of the Lab break up into 
small groups to talk together and to help 
list the questions and problems that women 
want to discuss. 


observing the training of another team. The 
photographs show various phases of one of these 
training days. 

Following the training days, the whole group 
worked together in evaluating their practice 
teaching experiment and in summarizing what 
they had learned under four main headings: 

1. The Leadership Role of the Member in a 
Local Organization. 

2. The Leadership Role of the Officer in the 
Local Organization. 

3. The Leadership Role of an Effective Pres- 
byterial Officer. 

4. The Leader’s Role in a Teaching-Learning 
Situation. 
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The first step in program planning 
is evaluation of past programs. As 
executive committees meet to 
make plans for 1960, they will 
want to look at their 1959 accom- 
plishments. 

One of the best ways to evalu- 
ate is to compare the program of 
the society with the Marks of a 
Good Organization. Pages 56 and 
57 of the Manual on Organization 
suggest ways of doing this. The 
Marks are listed on pages 54 and 
as 

To guide them in planning for 
another year, program  depart- 
ments or committees will want to 
find out how effective past pro- 
grams have been. 

In Program, the new manual for 
program planners, has some good 
suggestions on evaluation on pages 
21 and 22, with various methods 
for evaluating either a single pro- 
gram, or a series of programs. In 
addition, the program committee 
would naturally evaluate each pro- 
gram to judge whether or not it 
accomplished its purpose, and if 
not, why not. “Not until a pro- 
gram is planned, executed, and 
evaluated, is the planning cycle 


complete.” (/n Program, page 
22.) 
The National Missions Packet 


Plan for Literature is a valuable 
resource for program leaders. Ev- 
ery other month mailings carry 
samples of recently published lit- 
erature, a One-page news digest, 
and a handy listing of Presby- 
terian Life articles of National 
Missions interest. Each mailing 
gives to program leaders‘a steady 
supply of illustrative material for 
talks or programs, and brief items 
for bulletin boards and news 
sheets. “News notes” in each issue 
can be used for periodic quizzes, 
spot reports, or displays on What’s 
New in National Missions, $1.00 
a year. Order from PDS. 


Africa is the overseas theme for 
the study year 1959-60. 

An excellent resource for the 
study is Drum Call, the magazine 
published by the newly estab- 
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bulletin board 


Helpful Ideas and Program Materials 
to Aid You in Your Activities 


lished Presbyterian Church of 
Cameroun. 

Reading Drum Cail provides a 
way of keeping informed about 
the Church in the Cameroun in 
all its aspects. The articles are in- 
teresting and informative, and 
lend themselves to use in program, 
as resource for spot announce- 
ments, and for just good reading. 
From time to time special issues 
are devoted to women’s work, 
medical work, or other emphases 
of particular interest. 

Send your subscription to the 
Treasurer’s Office, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.50; 5 
years, $4.00. 

Other overseas church maga- 
zines (also $1.00 per year, or- 
dered through the Treasurer’s Of- 
fice) are: 

Western India Notes, Colombian 
Clippings, Guatemala News, Once- 
in-a-While News (Venezuela), 


Brazilian Adventures, The Cedar 


Bough (Syria-Lebanon) 


Heavy customs duty makes it im- 
practical to send used clothing di- 
rectly to Yugoslavia. However, 
Church World Service can deliver 
your clothing gifts in Yugoslavia 
although packages cannot be des- 
ignated for individuals. CARE 
packages can be sent to designat- 
ed individuals. 

The need for good used cloth- 
ing continues to be great in many 
places in the world. Sewing and 


Supplies Secretaries, by urging 
frequent shipments to Church 


World Service Centers, help “to 
demonstrate His love.” Addresses 
of these centers are found on the 
back cover of the Manual on Or- 
ganization and Planning. Send to 
the center nearest you. 


Current Program Materials 
It Is Written, 1959 Advent Tryst 
.0S each; 25 for 1.00 
This leaflet is prepared for use 
during the four weeks preced- 
ing Christmas so that women 
everywhere, through the use of 
its daily meditations, may join 
together in a “tryst,” preparing 
their hearts and minds for the 
celebration of the birth of 
Christ. 

The Great Ngee by Lois Johnson 
McNeill paper 1.00 
A stirring biography of Silas 
F. Johnson, M.D., of Camer- 
oun, one of the great pioneers 
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in the Christian mission to 
Africa. 

Full Sail Ahead by Margaret Ap- 
plegarth 1S 


Stories of actual Life Service 
projects that Commission Hon- 
orary Membership funds have 
made possible. 

Adult Guide on Africa by Edwin 
F. Tewksbury 0 
Six study sessions based on 
The Way in Africa and Africa 
Disturbed. 

New Faces of Africa, film, 28% 
min., sound, color. PDS rental 
12.00. A story of the struggle 
for freedom in Africa, empha- 
sizing the role of the Christian 
Church. 


Unless otherwise specified 
order from your nearest 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
225 Varick St., New York 14 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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SINCE THE CLOSE OF World War II our nation, 
along with others, has been earnestly trying 
to win the peace. For America today is com- 
mitted to the proposition that a world cannot 
live half slave and half free, nor half starved 
and half overfed. Together with other nations, 
through treaties of co-operation, we are seeking 
to raise the standards of living of other peoples 
to that which we believe people everywhere 
should enjoy. Since 1944 more than 46,000 
visitors have come to the United States—not as 
tourists, not as students, but as technicians, busi- 
ness men, skilled scientists, to observe and learn 
something of the know-how and spirit of Amer- 
ica in order to raise the level of living of their 
own peoples. 

Currently, 6000 of these men and women 
come annually to spend from six weeks to two 
years here. They do not settle in any one place 
for any length of time and therefore do not be- 
come a part of a student body or community 
of people. They move from city to city, observ- 
ing such things as laundry equipment and serv- 
ices for a large population area, telephone and 
telegraphic communication systems, or labor or- 
ganization in the automotive industry. Staying 
in hotels night after night, strangers in a strange 
land, they are lonely for home and friends. 

People of ninety-six different nationalities 
came during this year, but the ten countries 
from which the largest numbers came are Japan, 
Indonesia, Spain, the Philippines, Brazil, Korea, 
Turkey, Taiwan, Pakistan, and India. 

How can we reach these strangers, acquaint 
them with our homes and families? Set up for 
the purpose of contact are no less than 116 
Home Hospitality Centers throughout the United 
States. 

One day, our telephone at home rang and the 
voice at the other end said, “This is the Hospi- 
tality Center. We have eight Brazilian men in 
our office asking to be entertained in a home 
tomorrow evening. Do you have any ideas?” 
After a brief consultation with my wife, I re- 
plied, “We can entertain them.” “But do you 
speak Portuguese? None of these men speak 
much English.” “No, but we are certain that 
we can communicate. Please give me the name 
of their hotel and I shall meet them tomorrow.” 

When we met, there was a very tentative 
“Hello. How are you?” at first. No one wished 
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THERE IS ROOM 


IN OUR HEARTS 


by Henry Jones 


The Rev. Henry D. Jones, former Asia missionary, was 
a fraternal worker in Japan from 1954 to 1958. Pres- 
ently in the USA on furlough, Mr. Jones is a mission- 
ary associate for the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, working in the field of industrial 
evangelism. 


to demonstrate his language limitations. But 
food is a common interest, so at the dinner table 
the words for bread, meat, butter, and other 
items on our plates were exchanged. Also, chil- 
dren are a common interest. And it was this 
question that opened the floodgates. “‘How many 
children do you have?” “I have one girl.” “I 
have a boy—Pedro.” At once every man wanted 
to tell about his children. From then on the 


Acting individually or in groups, Americans can do 
much to strengthen ties of international goodwill. 
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conversation went to the cities they had visited. 
The World Almanac was needed to gather some 
statistics for their reports back home. The con- 
versation even developed to discussing religious 
ideas—all in simple, limited English vocabulary, 
but nevertheless communicated earnestly and 
sincerely. It was an evening long to be remem- 
bered in our home. 

On another occasion we had just returned 
home from a full, busy Sunday when our front 
door bell rang. There stood a rather small dark- 
skinned man whose face was intense, yet ques- 
tioning. “Are you Henry Jones?” he asked. 
When I assured him I was, he said, “I am the 
President of the Christian Labor Union of In- 
donesia.” I invited him in and we talked for 
hours in our kitchen over cups of cocoa. What 
a blessed fellowship it was, culminating in prayer, 
and later in continuing correspondence across 





the thousands of miles. 

It was last Christmas Eve that a Chicago 
pastor and his family responded to a similar tele- 
phone call and received in their home an official 
of the government of Israel. They told their 
Jewish guest that this was a busy season for 
them with many services in the church, but they 
wished him to do as he liked, to feel free to 
come to church or to stay at home. He attended 
the services on Christmas Eve and Christmas 
morning. He was a part of that family Christmas. 
When he left that home, he said, “Quite naturally 
as a Jew, I have heard many things about Chris- 
tians and your Christmas, but never before have 
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I had the privilege that has been mine in these 
days. And my life will be different for the ex- 
perience. These two days have given my trip to 
America a new dimension—the spiritual one.” 

From the directions on Training Programs for 
Foreign Nationals, of the International Co-oper- 
ation Administration we quote: “These visitors 
are in each local community for only a few days 
and have little time to see the total community. 
Home hospitality is therefore the most important 
single responsibility the local community can 
assume. Hospitality in households at diverse 
social levels provides opportunities for the team 
members to compare notes and thus gain a bet- 
ter concept of America. Workers from other 
countries are especially interested in homes of 
workers in similar enterprises here. If going to a 
concert, a school, or civic activity can be com- 
bined with home hospitality, so much the better.” 

One father came home from work knowing 
that two guests were to join the family for sup- 
per, but he was unprepared for the fact that they 
were Muslims. In this home the daily devotional 
was held at the close of the evening meal. All 
through the meal the host was trying to remem- 
ber what he had heard missionaries say about 
Muslims. “They believe in God—Allah,” he 
thought. “They recognize the Old and New 
Testaments, plus the Koran.” When it came time 
for the daily devotional, he knew that the family 
should continue in their reading from the Acts 
of the Apostles, and should hold prayers as 
usual. As these Muslim guests left, they re- 
marked: “We shall never be the same again after 
this experience in a God-believing Christian 
home.” 

You, too, can enjoy a similar heart warming 
experience in your home. From your Commis- 
sion Area Secretary you can obtain a list of 
Home Hospitality Centers near you. If your 
church or a group of neighbors contacts one 
of these Centers, arrangements can be made for 
you to share in this program for international 
understanding. You will then be contributing to 
America’s friendship with people from abroad. 

There was a newcomer in a strange city and 
there was no room in Bethlehem’s homes. May 
your home be blessed this Christmas season and 
at many other times by a stranger from another 
land. 


I was a stranger and ye took me in. 
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WHEN DISASTER STRIKES in our town we know 
what to do. Neighbors take the victims into their 
homes temporarily, collect food and clothing. 
Newspapers tell the story, help pours in. The Red 
Cross, Community Chest, and public welfare 
agencies provide services for the long pull back 
to normal. Through government regulations we 
try to prevent a recurrence. 

Now suppose such misfortune were multiplied 
by millions, and the entire population of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri lost their homes, possessions, and 
jobs, and poured out into the surrounding area. 
This comparison represents the actual size of a 
world tragedy. Since 1945, over 40,000,000 
people have fled war and persecution, crossed 
frontiers, and sought protection and help in 
other countries. These uprooted ones are the 
refugees — 15,000,000, still homeless, and too 
often hopeless. To center attention on their 
plight, the United Nations has declared 1959- 
1960 World Refugee Year. A spot check of the 
main areas of refugee concentration reveals the 
human and statistical aspects of this problem 
which is constantly changing. 
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Germany: At long clean tables in the Refugee 
Center in West Berlin, the people eat avidly but 
anxiously. This is their first meal in freedom, as 
they have just slipped across the border from the 
Soviet Zone. A mother with her arm around her 
child searches with fearful eyes for her husband 
who escaped at another point. At terrific cost, 
and with admirable efficiency, the West Germans 
have welcomed and relocated some 14,000,000 
of their countrymen who have been expelled or 
have escaped from East Germany. Still the 
stream flows in.... 


Middle East: A mother’s bare, dusty foot rocks 
a cradle in a tent on a rocky hillside near Beth- 
lehem. The woman’s traditional black embroid- 
ered dress is tattered, but the baby looks clean 
and strangely familiar in clothing that probably 
came from some American closet. This family 
is representative of the many waiting here, deter- 
mined to return to their home in Israel from 
which they fled during the conflict in 1948. These 
Arab refugees, 900,000 of them, are wards of 
the United Nations. Schools, some vocational 
training and adult classes are provided by UNES- 
CO. Without land, jobs, or citizenship (except in 
Jordan), they stay in the camps, which are stag- 
nant pools of angry people. In fairness, it must 
be stated that the homes which they left in Israel 
are now occupied by other refugees, Jews from 
all parts of the world; 400,000 of them are from 
Arab countries. 


Hungary: The world responded quickly and 
generously with assistance for the nearly 200,000 
refugees who streamed out of Hungary during 
the violent crisis in 1956. Most of them have 
emigrated, some have returned home, but about 
15,000 remain stranded in Austria. The remnant 
of any refugee movement is easily forgotten. 
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less Ones 


by Juliette Blanchard 


Mrs. Werner Blanchard, an Ohio laywoman and an 
official observer at the U.N., is the author of Ever Wid- 
ening Circles, study guide used in 1959. 





Vietnam: Victims of Communist aggression in 
Vietnam, disembarking from the ship which had 
brought them South to free Vietnam, turned sul- 
len. They refused to accept the cans of milk from 
CARE that were offered to them with a smile 
by wives of American personnel. A rumor had 
been circulated that this was an American 
scheme to poison the children. But they soon 
learned better and Vietnam provides a success 
story as, with United States and French aid, 
nearly 1,000,000 refugees were absorbed by a 
country of 11,000,000. 


Hong Kong: Out of Communist China people 
continue to seep into Hong Kong to exist and die 
in the streets and caves. They constitute one of 
the toughest of all problems, as they do not fit 

I into the usual categories of refugees. Church 
World Service supplements the heroic efforts of 
the government of Hong Kong with food, medi- 
cal care, clothing, and shelter. It has designated 
the people here for special emphasis during 
World Refugee Year. 


Add to the partial listing on this page the 
thousands of refugees scattered in other coun- 
tries, 13,000 Tibetans being among the latest, 
and it will be understood that this is not a static 
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Middle East 


problem to be cleaned up in a year, or many 
years. It is an explosive force liable to break out 
anywhere there is war, hate, tyranny, and per- 
secution. It will require the intensified efforts of 
all agencies, voluntary, governmental, and inter- 
national, to relieve the suffering and to stem the 
tide. 

Church women share in most of these pro- 
grams, through taxes and by contributing to 
Church World Service, and by assisting in mak- 
ing new homes for 200,000 refugees through the 
World Council of Churches. As a matter of fact, 
disaster in our town or on a world scale calls for 
the same kind of response: open hearts, open 
purses, efficient organization, and constructive 
governmental action. Only there has to be more 
of it, when we have 15,000,000 neighbors in 
trouble. 
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Planners for Program I on the 


Church in the 1960 Program 
guide, Commitment will find these 
books useful to suggest to mem- 
bers as follow-up reading. 

The Purpose of the Church and 
its Ministry by H. Richard Nie- 


buhr, Daniel Williams, James 
Gustafson 2.50 
Protestant - Catholic - Jew by Will 
Herberg 4.00 


America has not only become a 
sociological melting pot but re- 
ligions have taken on a com- 
mon characteristic which, Her- 
berg suggests, consists mainly in 
being religious. 

Portrait of Calvin by T.H.L. Par- 

ker 2.00 
An appreciative look at Calvin’s 
life and ministry. 


Other Good Reading: 

The Shook-up Generation by Har- 

rison Salisbury 3.95 
Teen-agers who are unloved 
and insecure become shook-up. 
That is the observation of Har- 
rison Salisbury, veteran report- 
er and presently on the city staff 
of The New York Times. It is 
an observation shared by many 
sober-minded people. In his re- 
cent book, The Shook-up Gen- 
eration, Mr. Salisbury presents 
a graphic and disturbing ac- 
count of teen-age gang behavior 
in cities and suburbs from 
Brooklyn to San Francisco. 

Using gang vocabulary, the 
author describes the dope 
“pushers” and the “junkies” 
(drug addicts), the “rumbles” 
and the “bopping” (gang and 
street fighting), which mark the 
activities of bitter and vicious 
youth in desperate revolt against 
society. 
Schools, churches, and hous- 

ing projects are given unvar- 
nished evaluation in Mr. Salis- 
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bury’s analysis of the delin- 
quency problem. We get exactly 
what we deserve and what we 
pay for in our educational sys- 
tem, he says, and if the schools 
are not to our liking, we our- 
selves are to blame. We deceive 
ourselves if we think that behe- 
moth housing projects have 
eliminated the ghetto. Slums 
have merely been institutional- 
ized; twenty million dollar bar- 
racks can still be slums. The 
lack of churches and religious 
influence among project chil- 
dren is obvious. Yet there are 
some churches that have not re- 
fused or run away from their 
true responsibilities. The most 
serious indictment falls on the 
home and the community. Re- 
jected, unloved, insecure chil- 
dren form gangs to give them- 
selves a feeling of protection 
and stability. Mr. Salisbury 
points a finger at all of us. We 
have gangs, he says, because we 
do not have energy or interest 
enough to do the things we al- 
ready know will bring an end to 
delinquency. “We do not lack 
knowledge. We lack the will.” 
Love Is Something You Do by 
Frederick B, Speakman 2.50 
Dr. Speakman says love is 
something you express by help- 
ing others wherever and when- 
ever you can. A soul-catching 
book with a thought-provoking 
style. 
Christmas Customs Around the 
World by Herbert Wernecke 3.50 
The veritable cultural kaleido- 
scope of customs around the 
world abounds in this book. 
Each basically reflects the Beth- 
lehem event. 


Films relating to the Town and 
Country Church theme: 
None Goes His Way Alone, a film 


story about the rural church, 
describing the need of people to 
live and work and pray to- 
gether. Interdependence is the 
heart of this film, arising from 
a desire to help and to serve 
one’s neighbors. The awareness 
of.values in our rural life is em- 
phasized. 16 mm., sound, 30 
minutes. Produced by the Tele- 
vision, Radio, and Film Com- 
mission, Methodist Church. Ap- 
proximate rental: color, $9.00; 
black and white, $6.00 

The Harvest is a dramatic film 
about a minister in a rural com- 
munity. It is a story of real peo- 
ple, of family stresses and fam- 
ily loyalties, with flashes of hu- 
mor and moments of human 
crises. At the heart of the story 
stands a town and _ country 
church. 16 mm., sound, black 
and white, 30 minutes. Pro- 
duced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, Approximate 
rental, $6.00 

Both films available from 

Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. 


Books may be borrowed from the 
United Presbyterian Mission Li- 
brary. Address: 475 _ Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 
Books may be kept for one month, 
with renewal privilege. The only 
charge is postage both ways. 

Current titles of interest now in 
the Mission Library: 

She Had a Magic: the Story of 

Mary Slessor by Brian O’Brien 
(West Africa). 

Church Bells in Many Tongues by 
Ralph A. Felton. Rural church 
work of national pastors in nine- 
teen countries. 

East to West: A Journey Round 

The World by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Contemporary affairs and con- 
ditions in South America, South- 
ern Asia, Japan, India, and the 
Middle East. 

The Power of God in a Parish 

Program by Joseph McCabe. 


All books listed on this page avail- 
able at: Westminster Book Stores. 
For addresses, see page 13 
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THIS FALL Sunday school missionary Marie Hub- 
bel saw one of her convictions become a fact. 
She has long held that the ranching, lumber- 
ing and other far-from-church communities, like 
those she has worked in for the past eighteen 
years, need missionaries who are also ministers. 

Her ordination took place in November. She 
then became the first woman Sunday school mis- 
sionary to become a minister, and the first United 
Presbyterian woman ordained in California. 

With courage and persistence, Miss Hubbel 
has for many years carried the gospel of Christ 
to families in remote areas of the Southwest. 
She has started three churches and a chapel— 
a record few pastors can equal. In between she 
has organized dozens of Sunday schools, vaca- 
tion church schools, Bible study classes, and 
other groups. 

Miss Hubbel was born in Oregon and brought 
up in a Christian home. While a senior in high 
school, she decided to spend her life as a home 
missionary. She set about preparing herself for 
this work by enrolling in Albany College, a 
Presbyterian school in Oregon. To gain practical 
experience during her student days, she went out 
into country churches and Sunday schools. Later 
she studied at Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education (since merged with McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary ) in Chicago, where she received 
her M.A. in religious education. 

Her first missionary assignment, in 1941, was 
to Houston Presbytery in Texas. Like an expert 
juggler, she ran several Sunday schools and vaca- 
tion church schools, was responsible for three 
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churches, and visited in six communities, one of 
them an oil field camp. She also worked in a 
war housing project, and organized a Sunday 
school from which a church later developed. An 
ordained minister was called in to serve the new 
church, and in 1947 Miss Hubbel was trans- 
ferred to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Here she did the same kind of yeoman work, 
but in a more concentrated area, a suburb, where 
she was instrumental in organizing Bethany 
Church. 

In the fall of 1951, Miss Hubbel moved to 
Redwoods Presbytery in California, where her 
work was in the widely distributed lumbering 
and fishing camps on the Pacific coast. She es- 
tablished a small chapel in Albion, which was 
later served by a new pastor from a nearby 
Presbyterian Church. 

In March, 1958, she started mission work in 
McKinleyville, where servicemen’s families live 
in an expanding area. The total population of 
this scattered community is about 4000. In this 
town she organized her fourth congregation, 
which meets in a servicemen’s club that serves 
as a restaurant, jail, and church. This is the 
church Miss Hubbel now serves as a minister. 

The slender missionary, whose capacity for 
work has been admired by lumbermen, ranchers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, can finally offer a 
full Christian ministry to a congregation of peo- 
ple whom she helped to gather into a church. 
In deep devotion she desires to continue her 
larger ministry with Sunday School Missions be- 
cause she has a genuine concern for small groups 
of people in areas of scattered population who 
need such a person to bring them the message 
of the love of God in Christ. 
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A PLEA 
FOR 


Justice 


AT A NATIONAL conference in 1959 concerning 
civil rights, President Eisenhower made a state- 
ment to the effect that he had little faith in the 
ability of statutory law to solve the problems 
in the segregation-integration controversy—that 
the moral law would have to do this. An Indian 
American man in attendance at the conference 
said to me later, “I wish the government and 
everybody else would stop concentrating on 
changing the hearts and minds of the nation. I 
just want the Jaw to be such that my daughter 
can go swimming at our public pool. She can 
take care of hearts and minds after she gets in 
the water.” 

These two points of view express the two 
approaches generally used by persons who are 
at work today to better race relations in the 
United States. Most often church groups and 
Christians are adopting the President’s approach 
—particularly if they are all-white groups, or if 
the majority of the persons in the group are 
white. That we should adopt this approach is 
‘nderstandable, for we are a community who 
believes hearts can be changed. 

However, certain serious questions come to 
mind when we ponder this matter of education. 
As Christians, we confess that our new hearts 
(and our new beings) are a gift of God through 
Jesus Christ. Very few of us would claim to 
have been educated into the Christian faith. We 
were converted—made new. We who are Pres- 
byterians remember that even when we have 
become a part of the Body of Christ, we are 
still sinners—though now forgiven sinners. Those 
of us who can bear to look at our own hearts 
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by Jean Russell 


would not really claim that we no longer need 
laws in this country to protect the rights of 
people—even against ourselves. We know that 
the law does exercise a beneficent influence 
upon us. Obviously, it doesn’t make us good, 
but it controls some of our evil inpulses. 

This seems to me to be the point at which 
all of us who talk about educating people to ac- 
cept one another have been misled. The immedi- 
ate task before us is to get people into physical 
proximity in order that they may learn to accept 
one another. And I seriously doubt that a broth- 
erhood sermon preached to an all-white or an 
all-Negro congregation can accomplish this. Nor 
can all of the very good educational and factual 
material being prepared by various organizations 
teach persons of different races to know one an- 
other. We only know people when we are put 
in a position where we share with one another 
something of ourselves—our hopes, our dreams, 
our suffering. 

So long as churches and Christians support 
the popular view that prejudice can be edu- 
cated away, or that the removal of prejudice is 
a necessary prerequisite to obtaining justice, so 
long shall we delay justice. When we speak of 
education as a tool to change attitudes, we must 
make it clear that we mean that education which 
is a result of people being in situations where 
they learn of and from one another. 

The Church must not continue to be taken in 
by the old cliché, “You can’t legislate morality.” 
We of all people should know this best, for our 
salvation cost God his Son. Attempts to legislate 
morality are futile, but through legislation we 
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Mrs. Ben Russell is a member of the Counseling 
Committee of the Social Education and Action 
Department of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, a member of the National Board of 
United Church Women, and a member of the 
Tennessee Advisory Committee to the United 
States Civil Rights Commission. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Tennessee with a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Economics. An officer of 
Mid-South Synodical, she resides in Greenville, 
Tennessee, where her husband is a director 

of the local bank. 


can establish conditions under which there is 
more opportunity for persons who so desire to 
be moral, and less opportunity for persons who 
so desire to be immoral. 

It is much easier for Christians to talk about 
love and brotherhood than it is for them to write 
their congressmen intelligent letters about civil 
rights legislation or to affiliate themselves with 
groups in their communities who seek legislative 
action. But certain words ring in our ears: 

‘Must my daughter wait to exercise her con- 
stitutional rights until every person in our com- 
munity decides to love her?” 


‘ 


*... I take no delight in your solemn assem- 


blies . . . Take away from me the noise of your 
songs . . . But let justice roll down like waters.” 


Education or legislation—it is no either/or 
question. But let those of us who claim to be 
Christians be sure that we do not mock God 
by praying about brotherhood when the over- 
whelming need of the hour is for justice. How 
can we love our brother whom we cannot see— 
because he attends different schools, eats in dif- 
ferent restaurants, lives in different neighbor- 
hoods, and worships in different churches? 
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COME 
WITH ME 
TO EGYPT 


PART FOUR 
by Egyptian-American “Friendship Key” 


Mary M.F. Massoud 


TODAY, THE TOTAL population of Egypt is 
about 23,000,000, of whom about 2,500,- 
000 are Christians and the rest Moslems. Of 
the Christians, about 2,000,000 belong to 
the Coptic Orthodox Church, 28,000 to the 
Coptic Evangelical Church, and the remain- 
ing 22,000 to the other Protestant denomina- 
tions and the Roman Catholic Church. 

One of the major problems which faces 
Egypt today is the acuteness of the economic 
situation. Statistics show that between 1937 
and 1947 the population increased by one 
third. The annual increase is more than a 
million. This makes poverty a very real 
problem. In the villages, the majority of farm 
workers have to live on $15 a month, and 
even less. In the cities, where salaries and 
the conditions of living are much better, 
there is the problem of unemployment. More 
than half the students who graduate from 
the universities have to wait at least a year 
before they can find work—a fact which has 
been the cause of many broken homes, sui- 
cides, and marriages based on financial gain. 

At present, the only hope for improve- 
ment in the economic level of the country 
is the High Dam. Once built, it will increase 
cultivated land area by one third in about fif- 
teen years. It will also give employment to 
many. Even so, the economic needs will 
barely be met, for in fifteen years’ time the 
population will have increased by one third, 
if not more. 

Such is the situation which the Christian 
community in Egypt has to grapple with today. 
How that community is meeting the challenge, 
will be the subject of the remaining articles of 
the series. 
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TEACH 
THEM TO 


by Mary A. Nesbitt 


Mary A. Nesbitt, Associate Secretary for 
Education, has also done mission work overseas. 


TAKE UP YOUR daily newspaper, read your news 
weekly, listen in on the TV public forum and 
your mind is stabbed awake to an issue of world 
magnitude—Education! “More money for De- 
fense than Education,” “Schools beset by Dan- 
gerous Delinquents,” “Shall our Schools Teach 
Religion?” “Give us Better Trained Teachers” — 
dramatically the headlines point the problems. 

In 1959, intellectuals in many parts of the 
world observed the 100th anniversary of one of 
the most influential educators of the present cen- 
tury—John Dewey. Life and learning, to this 
teacher, were inseparable. He believed that every 
school serves the society in which it teaches and 
that it must adjust its service, not to the status 
quo but to the needs of the future. 

Over one hundred years ago the Church com- 
missioned men and women to go overseas and 
to teach. They attracted the children who circled 
round to hear the stories. Eventually, the circles 
enlarged into schools, taking their place with the 
Church as the center of the community. So care- 
fully was the foundation laid, so thoughtfully was 
the way of life taught that nations today, bom- 
barded by the demands of modern civilization, 
are seeking more graduates from Christian insti- 
tutions to serve in the national ministries of edu- 
cation, finance, etc. Integrity, humility, reliability, 
courage of convictions, and self-discipline are 
components of character that emerge when teach- 
ing demonstrates the relevance of the Christian 
faith to life. Said one government leader, ““Some- 
thing rubs off from a Christian teacher that 
makes his students different.” And another, 
“Graduates of our Church-related schools are the 
backbone of the nation.” 

The Church often asks, why are we involved 
in education overseas when there is such need 
to answer the headlines about education here 
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at home? This surely is the answer: Christian 
leadezship is recognized as imperative in nations 
struggling to build a democracy. 

Disturbed but not daunted might very well 
express the attitude of Christian teachers in face 
of restrictions increasingly imposed by govern- 
ments in the period of national growing pains. 

For instance, the law of one Middle East coun- 
try requires that the headmaster be a citizen of 
the country, although foreigners may act as 
teachers of foreign languages. This is a new day. 
An American teaches under a qualified national, 
but relieved of administrative routine, that teacher 
is free to devote more time to personal relations 
with staff and students with a resultant strength- 
ening of the Christian influence of the institution. 

How effective is our Christian witness in 
schools predomifantly non-Christian in student 
enrollment? A national headmaster believes, 
“High schools and colleges are our best means 
of evangelizing among the Moslems. They have 
great respect for education and are eager to send 
their children to our schools. As a teacher, | 
shall have a chance to show Moslem youth what 
Christianity really is. They will take Christ into 
their homes and lives.” 

What will be the answer of church women in 
this coming year as the many facets of concern 
are emphasized relative to Christian higher edu- 
cation in areas of rapid social change? 

Will it be financial support in order that stu- 
dents in tension areas may withstand the alluring 
scholarship aid from totalitarian governments and 
that institutions may retain highly trained facul- 
ties? Will it be determination to keep oneself “in- 
tellectually on fire” mindful that “true education 
makes a people . . . impossible to enslave.” Will 
it be prayer that as students are confronted with 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ they will find “truth 
that shall set them free.” 

“Teach them to observe all things . . . and re- 
member I am with you always. . . .” (Phillips). 
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THERE MAY BE other days that stand out in rich 
relief among cherished memories of family life, 
but the birthday on which a baby achieves the 
age of one year old has an aura of happiness 
about it that is entirely its own. For the Buma 
family, such a day is recorded by this photograph 
taken on January 9, 1958 in Kyoto, Japan, where 
Kenichiro Timothy Buma, with some assistance 
from his mother, cut his first birthday cake in the 
home of his grandmother, Mrs. Fukiko Buma. 
The Bumas, whose home is in New York City, 
were visiting their families in Kyoto during the 
Reverend Kyoji Buma’s furlough from his work 
as executive secretary of the Youth Office of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. As a sixth generation Japanese Christian, 
young Kenichiro Timothy (usually called Tim- 
my) has a unique heritage passed down through 
members of both sides of his father’s and moth- 
er’s families; numbered among them are founders 
of the very early Protestant Churches in Japan. 
Both his grandmother, Mrs. Fukiko Buma, and 
his great-grandmother, Mrs. Yukie Osawa, are 
presently serving as deaconesses in the United 
Church of Christ in Kyoto. 


ConceERN, TOO, is ONE GOING ON TWO! At 
the end of this month when the next issue of 
CONCERN goes into the mails, the first anniver- 
sary issue dated January, 1960, it will mark the 
magazine’s first birthday and the beginning of its 
second year. Like Kenichiro Timothy Buma, 
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ONE 
YEAR OLD 
-GOING : 


CONCERN, too, has a rich Christian heritage. It 
represents more than one hundred and fifty-eight 
years of publishing history in the worldwide field 
of Presbyterian women’s work, recorded by it, 
and its predecessors, Outreach and Missionary 
Horizons, Women and Missions and others even 
earlier. As we bow to them for their worthy re- 
porting of the past, we look to the future using 
the kind of forward-looking phrase young chil- 
dren eager to reach their next birthday use, and 
record ourselves as being one going on two; be- 
cause every year is a year to grow in. Your 
hundreds of letters of comments, suggestions and 
opinions have been wonderfully helpful. Many of 
you have told us how indispensable CONCERN is 
in your program work and your personal life. 
You have reported on such programs as the 
Charter for Christian Action, commented on arti- 
cles you found apt, timely and of unusual merit. 
1960 issues of CONCERN, your official magazine, 
will continue its worldwide coverage of the 
work of United Presbyterian Women. New fea- 
tures will be introduced—new ideas included. 
The January issue will contain a page of special 
interest to you, suitable for framing. Is your sub- 
scription up for renewal? You won’t want to miss 
a single issue! Have you been using CONCERN as 
a gift? The annual subscription rate is only one 
dollar and fifty cents, three dollars for two years. 
—M.B.R. 
IN 1960 MORE THAN EVER CONCERN Is A 
MUST FOR UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN! 
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From across the country 


United Presbyterian Women report 


on the Charter in Action 


Article V, Section 9 of the Char- 
ter for Christian Action is being 
fulfilled by the Commission in co- 
operation with the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines as 
they put audio-visual mobile units 
into use in an evangelistic pro- 
gram. 

In a period of five months, the 
units were taken to 183 places 
where a total attendance of 228,- 


592 people saw the programs. 
There were 5,609 tracts distrib- 


uted and 823 Bibles and Testa- 
ment portions sold. In these meet- 
ings 13,483 decisions for Christ 
were made with 644 adult bap- 
tisms and 162 baptisms of chil- 
dren. Out of this program new 
churches were organized and 
three chapels were built. 


The Women’s Fellowship of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church of 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, set up 
a Charter for Christian Action 


Committee. Its chairman, Mrs. 
Arthur Simpson, reports: 
A prayer group was _ begun, 


which meets twice a month. 

The Charter was presented to 
the entire Fellowship as a playlet, 
“The Charter in Life.” Following 
the playlet, two recommendations 
were made and accepted: (1) to 
request the Session to set up a 
Social Education and _ Action 
Committee to consider, plan, and 
aid Christian action in the com- 
munity; (2) to set up a Leader- 
ship Training course for the circle 
program chairman and any others 
interested. 

“It is a wonderful feeling,” 
writes the chairman, “to know 
that together we are moving for- 
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charter in action 





ward to make the Church and its 
program known in our commu- 
nity, nation, and in the world.” 


Two significant facets of the Char- 
ter for Christian Action will be 
acted upon by United Presbyte- 
rian Women in 1960. One of the 
circle studies includes four ses- 
sions on Consider the Church, 
which will more adequately in- 
volve us in “working together for 
the wholeness of the Church.” 
The study is of equal interest to 
the men and the youth of the 
Church, and it is anticipated that 
many of them will join women’s 
groups in the study. 


In the tradition of go and do thou 
likewise, members of National 
Missions-aided Southside Presby- 
terian Church in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, are ministering to patients 
at a nearby government hospital. 
Southside Presbyterians help their 
pastor with weekly services at the 
TB hospital for Indian Americans 
and lend him to the hospital an 
afternoon a week for counseling. 
Among the patients are Navahos 
who have never heard of the 
Christian faith and members of 
United Presbyterian congregations 
on the Navaho Reservation in the 
northern part of the state. Eleven 
years old, Southside Church in- 
cludes Negro, Indian, Anglo, and 
Mexican Americans in its mem- 
bership. 


“We have become much more sen- 
sitive to do more since the Charter 
for Christian Action was presented 
to our association,” writes Mrs. 
Glenn Lester, president of the 


Women’s Association of Covenant 
Presbyterian Church in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

“In addition to an ‘adopted’ 
missionary family at Tuba City, 
and sewing for transient children, 
we are visiting a county nursing 
home twice a month with candy 
and cake, and clothing when 
needed. We are sponsoring a year- 
round project of collecting dolls 
and toys to be given to children 
at Christmas. Our evening circle 
is collecting magazines, materials, 
clothing, and games for the TB 
patients at the Phoenix Indian 
Hospital. A regular schedule has 
been set up for visiting new, sick, 
and shut-in members.” 


The Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, used the 
Charter for Christian Action as 
the basis for their annual retreat. 
The emphasis was on “personal 
discipline for growth, with every 
member serving so that our full 
strength may be released and 
united with oneness of purpose for 
the fulfillment of our lives as 
Christian women.” 


Small booklets representing Bibles 
were given to the women at an 
association meeting of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Jor- 
dan, Michigan, along with a copy 
of the Charter for Christian Ac- 
tion. 

A presentation of the Charter 
followed, which explained its pur- 
pose, the cover symbolism, and 
reviewed the content. The agree- 
ment on pages 2 and 3 was used 
as a responsive reading. 

At the close of the meeting the 
women repeated together II Corin- 
thians 3:4—6, which appears on 
the back of the Charter, and which 
was written in the “Bibles” given 
them. The women were asked to 
pin the “Bibles” to their kitchen 
curtains at home as a daily re- 
minder of what the Charter can 


mean, individually, and in the 
Association. 
The December meeting will 


again highlight the Charter, and 
the women will sign the covenant 
on the back. 
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Show Us 


the 


Father i” 


Philip said to him, ‘Lord, show us the 
Father, and we shall be satisfied.” 
Jesus said to him, “Have I been with 
you so long, and yet you do not know 
me, Philip? He who has seen me has 
seen the Father...” 
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JOHN 14:8,9. 


THE UNIVERSAL and age-long search of the hu- 
man heart is for God, “Show us the Father, and 
we shall be satisfied.” And where God is not 
found, something else is set up in His place. The 
cry of Job is the cry of man, O that I knew where 
I might find him. And Ibsen in one of his works 
makes one of his characters cry out, “Without a 
point outside of myself, I cannot live.” 

Man must have a god! Because we are of the 
earth, we often think of an earthly god, and want 
to give to him a form like our own. But God is 
a spirit, not a human and physical being. Some 
have thought of God as an old man, with a long, 
white beard. Others have thought of Him as just 
a blur. But God is a spirit. In His omnipresence 
He may be thought of somewhat in the terms of 
the radio waves, in that He is ever-present. The 
radio waves circle the earth seven times with 
the snap of a finger. And though God is ever- 
present, He cannot be seen, He cannot be 
touched, He cannot be heard, nor can He be 
confined, but He is here. He is here, everywhere 
present. He is here, but this desk is not God. 
This book is not God. These walls do not contain 
God. God cannot be identified with things and 
form. 
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This message is written by 

Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, former 
Secretary, Depariment of City and In- 
dustrial Work, Board of National 
Missions. 


And God, while spirit, is also a person, with 
the attributes of a person. God is love, but there 
is no love without a person. God is forgiveness 
and goodness and justice and mercy. These are 
the attributes of a person. Things do not love. 
There is no love or forgiveness or justice or 
goodness in mineral, or in fire, wood, or stone. 
Electricity does not love. Gravitation does not 
love. Only a person loves. 

Now things can be limited and measured and 
contained, but God is limitless. God is an infinite 
spirit. We are finite spirits. We are confined and 
limited to the limitations of the human form and 
being, but God is the infinite and eternal. 

And God grows. We are, of course, told that 
“God is the same, yesterday and today and for- 
ever.” This is true, and the fact that God grows 
is not because He has changed, but it is due to 
our understanding of the very being and nature 
of God. With each new scientific discovery, the 
greatness and majesty and glory of God increases 
in our comprehension. The God of the Hebrews 
was small and weak, and limited to the geo- 
graphical boundaries of their nation. It was Jo- 
nah’s idea that if he could escape from the boun- 
daries of the homeland, he could escape from 
the domination and direction and sovereignty of 
the God of the Hebrew people. And so it is, from 
generation to generation, as man has come to a 
greater understanding of the world and the uni- 
verse in which he lives, his concept of God has 
expanded, as the One who is above and beyond, 
and the Creator of all that man has learned of 
this world in which he lives. 

But, you say, how can we know God? It is 
constantly said that God is revealed in nature. 
However, all talk about nature revealing God 
needs careful qualification. If one desires to learn 
what kind of a god nature has revealed to men 
who do not know the Hebrew Scriptures or the 
Christian faith, all he would need to do is to 
turn to the religion of primitive people, who have 
not found in nature a supreme being to be loved, 
and one who forgives, who is just and merciful, 
but a god who is to be feared and to be appeased, 
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even to the sacrificing of one’s own flesh and 
blood. The poet has referred to “Nature, red in 
tooth and claw.” Sometimes in our worship serv- 
ices and in our youth conferences we sing, “In 
the rustling grass I hear him pass; he speaks to 
me everywhere.” The God who passes in the 
rustling grass and who is seen in the beauties of 
the sunset, the majestic mountains mirrored in 
the quiet waters of a lake, is the God whom we 
have come to know through Jesus Christ His 
Son. It is the God and Father of Christ whom 
we find revealed in nature, and hear in the rus- 
tling grass. 

Again, if I say that “God is like me,” you 








by Jean Smith 


Mrs. Wayne C. Smith is an elder in the Douglas 
Avenue United Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, 
Towa, and also chairman of the Christian Education 
Committee. 


HUNDREDS OF TIMES each day, women are 
“called” to react in a Christian way to ordinary 
situations. Here are a few of them. 

The Christian mother who, with her car loaded 
with children, gets a late start for a church youth 
meeting, is “called” to be just as courteous 
behind the wheel of her automobile as she is 
in her living room. She will not exceed the speed 
limit, not grumble at other drivers who may be 
in her way, nor lean on her horn the minute the 
light changes from red to green . . . because she 
knows that the children in her car will learn 
about consideration for others from her exam- 
ple. They will see in practice what they have 
learned in church—‘“be kind,” “love one an- 
other.” 
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will at once say, “I don’t want that kind of a 
god.” Or, if I say that God is like any human 
being, you will likewise reply, “I do not want 
that kind of god.” Whenever God has been 
identified with any man, God is degraded, and 
man has turned aside in his search for his crea- 
tor. But when God is identified with Jesus Christ, 
He is at once exalted beyond the limits of the 
human imagination of perfection, love, strength, 
and beauty. 

Probably the term that most adequately de- 
scribes God is the term, “Father.” The greatest 
word in the English language is not “mother,” 
as great a term as that is with all its sacred im- 
plications. The greatest word is ‘‘father,” full of 
sacrifice and suffering and love and redemption. 

Philip said, “Show us the Father, and we shall 
be satisfied” to which Jesus answered, “Have I 
been with you so long and yet you do not know 
me? He who has seen me, has seen the Father.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REACTION? 


The Christian woman who learns that a neigh- 
bor has told an untruth about her, is “called” 
to forgive her neighbor, to forget what was said, 
and so live that no one will believe it of her, 
and to keep skid chains on her tongue . . . be- 
cause she knows an uncontrolled tongue can be 
a very destructive force. 

The Christian woman is “called” to take the 
time to acquaint herself with issues and person- 
alities involved, and then to vote in all elections 
—local, state, and national. For she knows that 
only as Christians are concerned with the con- 
duct of their government will it operate accord- 
ing to Christian principles. 

The Christian woman is “called” to put her 
time and talents to work in her community. 
When she is asked to assume responsibilities in 
any organization or group which contributes to 
the welfare of her community, she will say, “I'll 
try” rather than “No.” She can feel confident 
of doing a good job because she can say with 
Paul, 7 can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. 
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THE NEXT 


100 YEARS ff 


DURING A BRIEF VISIT to the Presbyterian Mu- 
seum at Campinas, I was handed a small pam- 
phlet that supposedly was intended to give a 
visitor some facts about that wonderful collec- 
tion of historical data about the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil. 

One sentence, printed in large lettering at the 
bottom of the page, read like this: “Behold the 
fructification of the seed sown a century ago by 
Simonton! See what God has wrought!” My 
imagination is greatly encouraged to use that 
sentence as a springboard to project into the 
future what I see for the next 100 years in Brazil. 

Surely we who visited Brazil this summer saw 
in a very real way what God has wrought. There 
was vitality, organization, strong conviction, 
statesmanship, and great Christian witness. I saw 
young people at work with real and dynamic 
purpose, willingly and actively engaged in build- 
ing solidly for a greater future. I saw women’s 
organizations operating with great efficiency and 
abounding with love and understanding, also 
with the patience that is so greatly needed. I saw 
the Church venturing in faith to identify itself 
with and meet the challenge that faces the Prot- 
estant Church in a largely Roman Catholic 
country. I was greatly impressed by a lighted 
map that showed some 150,000 communicant 
members who are identified with the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil, with almost as many 
more baptized minors, as well as a probable 
Presbyterian constituency of half a million. 

I attended meetings of celebration. I heard 
the vigorous and beautiful music sung by the 
Brazilians. Whether it was the “Hino Nacional 
Brasileiro” or the Hallelujah Chorus from Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” it was a performance of real 
talent, training, and ability. I saw the physical 
beauty of the country, the richness of the land. 
I saw fine strong leadership among our per- 
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IN BRAZIL 






by Bessie M. Marsh 


Mrs. Leo B. Marsh, a member of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, was reared in the 
former United Presbyterian Church. She is a graduate 
of Knoxville College in Tennessee and is now a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the college. 


sonnel on the field in Brazil who seemed full of 
courage and wisdom needed for the times. I 
witnessed the fanfare and pomp accompanying 
President Kubitschek as he came to address the 
Presbyterians. I saw the new city of Brasilia 
arising out of the wilds and realized what history 
is in the making. I talked with the simple but 
pure in heart, and then I knew that God had 
wrought wonders in Brazil. 

Because I saw all these things, my heart was 
gladdened and I dared to turn prophet for a 
moment to visualize boundless progress in this 
wonderful country in the next 100 years. I be- 
lieve that the membership of the Church could 
easily double itself. With handicaps of travel fast 
diminishing, the missionary with well worked out 
plans will have greater access to those whom he 
serves. The leadership which can and will come 
from our schools and colleges in Brazil will be 
greater. I see the Lay Leadership Training In- 
stitute, which is to be built in the new city of 
Brasilia, as being in the next twenty-five years 
a real magnet in the training of women in the 
work of the Church. I see, too, as a result of this, 
the woman of Brazil taking her rightful place 
alongside the man in the Church. I see rising up 
in leadership many Nady Werners and Blanche 
Licios, those two devoted leaders of the Brazilian 
women. The schools and colleges of the Pres- 
byterian Church will continue to enrich their 
curricula and adjust to the present day needs 
and in some cases, to enhance their staff with 
younger specialists. The outreach of the Church 
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Ministers and evangelists now bring the gospel to many 
villages “The outreach of the Church will be 
greater.” 


“IT see many sub-stations fanning out from CAVE, 
which . . . might well be the leading Protestant radio 
network station of Brazil.” 
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“A power for the communication of God’s Word .. . 
The Evangelical Audio Visual Center (CAVE) in Cam- 
pinas. Ministers and missionaries are being trained here 
in the area of visual aids, 
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into the industrial area will be greater. The pro- 
fessional leadership must and will be increased 
in number, and the lay leadership will continue 
to make progress. There will rise up more lead- 
ers like José Borges. More and more the Church 
of Brazil will show the effects of committed 
leadership. 

I do not, however, make this prophecy with- 
out recognizing the challenge, and admitting, 
even in my great enthusiasm, that there is room 
for much improvement. It was my purpose to 
refer to the progress that has been made lest 
we forget it. The challenge to the Church in 
Brazil will become greater in the next 100 years. 
Ashbel Simonton never knew some of the ob- 
stacles which the present day world holds. The 
worker of the future must have new and far 
wider concepts of his field of work. The new 
personnel that goes on the field must be both 
aware of and appreciative of the wisdom it finds 
there. The old personnel must be willing to ac- 
cept the freshness of the new, and therefore a 
blending of minds, resources, and aims, to ac- 
complish much that is needed. It will be ex- 
tremely important to increase personnel in Brazil, 
so that in the schools and churches more people 
can be served. Better interpretation of the New 
Day is needed, gentle patience and understanding 
are required rather than quick judgments. I 
would hope that the young people who are train- 
ing for religious work in the schools of Brazil 
will volunteer for the leadership in needed areas. 
Further, I would visualize for the Church in 
Brazil in the next 100 years a program of pub- 
licity second to none, for we do have a story to 
tell to the nations. I see a big and new Church 
in Brasilia with great leadership serving the great 
masses that will come into the city. I see many 
sub-stations fanning out from CAVE, the audio 
visual center in Campinas, which is a wonderful 
beginning of what might well be the leading Prot- 
estant radio network station of Brazil. What a 
power for the communication of God’s Word and 
news about His work! 

Every evidence points to historic progress in 
the Protestant Church in Brazil. At the end of 
another 100 years one who visits Brazil will 
indeed be convinced that God hath wrought even 
greater things than the remarkable programs so 
evident today. 
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zMeE To reflect 


HOW MANY of us, contending with too much 
busyness at Christmas time, are tempted to lose 
sight of the true spirit of love and peace that 
belongs to the Advent season. Too often we 
allow ourselves to be mentally and physically 
emersed in scurrying from store to store and 
into irritating encounters with other equally tried 
women shoppers. 

Even when we reach home we cannot stop for 
a rest. Our minds jump ahead. There’s wrapping 
to do. There are parcels to mail. Extra baking 
and household chores are needed for this season, 
allowing no time for sitting around. 

But isn’t there time? Perhaps this is the very 
moment when we most need to be still, to let 
the tensions of the day slide away. We notice the 
Christmas cards, gay about the room. Some, we 
remember, are not just conventional greetings. 
Certain friends have sent remembrances of the 
first Christmas. 

Now, only now, do we allow ourselves that 
moment for rest and quiet reflection. Yes, we 
have allowed ourselves to be caught up in an 
atmosphere far removed from the true spirit of 
the Advent season. As Christian women we are 
well aware of its real significance. But in our gift 
buying, in anticipation of gift receiving, too, we 
have lost sight of the inner meaning of Christ- 
mas. But gifts do belong to the time of the Christ 
Child, we reflect. Did he not receive them? The 
wise men presented unto him gifts; gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. 

We look at the pile of packages we have 
brought in. In the rush of the day we gave no 
thought to the Christ Child. We have no gift for 
him. What would he most wish of us? 

The thought brings a little misgiving. Did not 
the Lord say, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
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and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, Leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

Perhaps we are not fit to bring gifts to the 
Child. We have been peevish with our neighbors, 
unreasonably impatient with a little child, have 
spoken sharply to husband or parents. We have 
been slack in duties at office, at church, on civic 
committees. We have allowed prejudice to sway 
our feelings toward one of another race or creed. 
We have been harboring animosity, been guilty 
of gossiping, of turning a conveniently blind eye 
to another’s need... . 

Yes, we needed to take this time for quiet in 
the midst of the man-made pressures of the sea- 
son. Christmas morning would indeed have 
found us unready to lay gifts at the feet of the 
Child. 

Even as we recognize our faults, resolve to 
make amends, to root out all thoughts of unfor- 
giveness and resentment, we realize that God has 
first given us gifts. We are to remember to stir 
up the gift of God that is in thee. When we come 
before the Christ Child, God’s greatest gift to us, 
we are to bring him pure and thankful hearts, 
loving creative hands, feet eager to go about 
doing his Will. Most of all, our talents are to be 
dedicated to his Service. 

We are rested now, ready to package our gifts, 
to prepare them in the true spirit of Christmas. 
For we have taken time to think of the greater 
giving, the gifts that are to be given all year 
through. We have renewed our spirit in quiet 
reflection, and as the year turns, we are ready to 
place our hand in that of the Christ Child, to be 
guided by his Will. 


J.H.C. 
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FOUR SEVENTY FIVE RIVERSIDE 


October 12, 1958 was a burnished Indian sum- 
mer day in New York City. Autumn veiled the 
George Washington Bridge, beech and elm leaves 
drifted down onto the vast audience seated in a 
semi-circle facing the foundation and rising iron 
framework of the new Interchurch Center. It 
was a historic day and a moving one for all 
witnessing the ceremonial laying of the corner- 
stone for the new building by the President of the 
United States. The impressive processional which 
marked the arrival of President Eisenhower, his 
official party, and distinguished leaders in reli- 
gious, educational, and civic fields, was preceded 
by music from massed choirs and bell ringers, 
and the carillon of Riverside Church. A religious 
service was then followed by a program of 
speeches by Mr. David Rockefeller, the Hon- 
orable Charles Malik, the Reverend Ralph Sock- 
man, and others of like eminence. Then the 
treasured stone from the Agora in Corinth, 
where many hearing Paul believed, was presented 
by the Rt. Reverend Germanos, Bishop of Nyssa. 
It had been obtained through the good offices 
of the late Archbishop Michael of the Greek 
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To Our New Home in 
The Interchurch Center 


Hail to the exhilarating new heights of Riverside 
Drive and Claremont Avenue, 119th and 120th 
Streets, to the serene new vistas of New Jersey- 
across-the-Hudson, Riverside Park, Morningside 
Heights, and Upper Manhattan. Farewell to 
the long familiar levels of lower Fifth Avenue with 
their cacophony of truck and passenger traffic, 
softened only by the occasionally heard chimes of 
the Metropolitan Life clock. . . . Hail to our dis- 
tinguished new neighbors: Riverside Church, Union 
Theological Seminary, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. . . . Farewell to our former long-time 





DRIVE 


Archdiocese of North and South America. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies the symbolic stone was sealed 
into its niche above the copper box of historic 
documents placed beneath the cornerstone to be 
preserved for posterity. Today, a little more than 
a year after that day of dedication, the eighteen- 
story modern Interchurch Center, built on the site 
given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. together with a 
sum of $2,650,000, brings together for the first 
time under one roof some twenty-five denomina- 
tions and co-operative agencies and 2,500 Pro- 
testant and Eastern Orthodox church workers. 

As you enter the new Interchurch Center from 
Riverside Drive, you are at once conscious of the 
inscription on the wall facing you. It keynotes 
the voluntary interrelationship of purposes among 
Protestant denominations—purposes making the 
Christian influence in today’s troubled world 
more widespread and effective than ever before. 
From Ephesians, it reads: There is one body and 
one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope 
that belongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is 
above all and through all and in all. 
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and FAREWELL 


to Our Home 
For More than a Half Century 


friends; the old Methodist Building, manufacturers’ 
lofts, bustling Twenty Third Street and Madison 
Square Park... . Hail to our congenial new co-ten- 
ants in the Interchurch Center with whom we are 
bound in that closest of bonds, a common Christian 
purpose. . . . Farewell to familiar “156,” the build- 
ing that has housed us so safely for more than a 
half century! Moving day has come and gone, but 
even as we achieve the blending of ourselves into 
our inspiring new surroundings, we pause for occa- 
sional fond remembrances of One Fifty Six. 


ONE FIFTY SIX FIFTH AVENUE 


September 29, 1959 was a significant day for 
it marked the final prayer service at 156 Fifth 
Avenue for the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, first of our Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies to move from Fifth Avenue 
to Riverside Drive.* We were honored that day 
by the presence of that remarkable and distin- 
guished churchman, 102-year-old Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown, beloved secretary emeritus of the 
former Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. For more than half an hour this 
great man, whose secretaryship of thirty-four 
years pre-dated the move to 156 Fifth Avenue, 
spoke in warm, humorous, and stirring words 
of his remembrance of things past. “I see clearly 
now in my mind’s eye that day in August 1895, 
when the three Boards of Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, and Church Erection entered this 
building. We had moved up from 53 Fifth Ave- 
nue, which was the fine mansion of a wealthy 
Presbyterian family. The Boards felt that with 
the growing work they needed a larger building. 
So they bought this corner lot and planned this 
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Boards of Home and Foreign Missions for sixty- 
four years. Here dedicated men and women have 
planned and prayed for the world-wide work of 
the Presbyterian Church. My memory is vibrant 
with the thought of the associations of those 
years . it has been a joy to meet some of 
my old friends and former colleagues here to- 
day. . . .” Dr. Brown then spoke of the mis- 
sionaries, several thousand of whom were ap- 
pointed during his secretaryship, some becoming 
widely known throughout the world. “Many of 
them toiled in relatively obscure places, unknown 
to most people at home. I could name more than 
one of whom I would say, as Bunyan said, ‘When 
they crossed the river, all the trumpets sounded 
for them on the other side.’ To you is given the 
privilege of being one of the major participants 
in the great work for Christ in this generation. 

. All hail and good cheer . . . on this day 
of thanksgiving for the past and prayer for the 
future. The obstacles are many, but you have the 
inspiring leadership of Him who is able to do 
abundantly above all that we ask or think. . 


building. Here has been the home of the M.B.R. 
*The Board of National Missions’ final prayer service at 156 Fifth Avenue was held 3] 


October 22, 1959 the day before they moved to 475 Riverside Drive. 
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The joy of Christmas shines in the faces of 
these two students, whose homes are in Point 
Barrow above the Arctic Circle. 

The Sheldon Jackson campus, like all of Sitka, 
looks across the beautiful islands of Sitka Har- 
bor to snow-covered Mt. Edgecumbe. 


CHRISTMASTIME IS A WARM, family time at Sheldon 
Jackson, the Board of National Missions’ junior col- 
lege in Sitka, Alaska. It has all the beauty and 
glamor of tinsel and greens, the laughter of young 
people, the joy of carol singing and the deep rev- 
erence of a truly Christian festival. 

The majority of the students of Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College come from isolated islands of south- 
eastern Alaska to which there is no public trans- 
portation or from remote regions above the Arctic 
Circle a thousand miles or more from Sitka. Be- 
cause of this, most of the school “family” remain on 
the campus throughout the holiday season. 

On the first Sunday in December the celebrations 
begin with a series of Advent Teas. On each Sun- 
day, campus staff members are invited to tea in 
the dormitories to hear the Advent devotions and 
to see the candles lit. 

An Advent wreath made of greens hangs from 
the ceiling and the four red candles in the wreath 
signify the four Sundays of Advent. Each Sunday, 
one is lighted until the last is lit the Sunday before 
Christmas. Stars hang from the wreath and on each 
is written Old Testament prophecy or New Testa- 
ment fulfilment concerning Christ’s coming and 
birth. 

One of the highlights of the Christmas celebra- 
tion is the choir concert, which is always well at- 
tended by campus and town folk alike. 

The huge tree near the old church, with its great 
streamers of lights, and the nativity scene overlook- 
ing the Crescent add much to the decorations inside 
and outside each campus dormitory and building. 

Christmas Eve brings a delightful play by mem- 
bers of the English Department, after which the 
huge yule log burns in the area between Yaw, Allen 
and Home Missions Halls. Besides singing carols 
around the yule log, students also sing throughout 
Sitka before returning to the dining hall for refresh- 
ments. 

At eleven o’clock the ringing of chimes calls all 
to the chapel for the candlelight service. This im- 
pressive ceremony is made more beautiful by the 
senior boys’ singing and the tableau of Mary and 
Joseph with the Christ Child in the manger. 

The first thing Christmas morning the dormitory 
groups each open their gifts and then meet the 
others in the dining hall for breakfast. The girls of 
Stevenson Hall sing carols as the students assemble. 
At ten o’clock everyone gathers at the church, again 
to worship the Christ Child. Christmas dinner, with 
all the trimmings, is a campus-family affair. 

Christmas night is always the time of the Sheldon 
Jackson pageant, which last year was outstandingly 
beautiful. More than forty students in colorful cos- 
tumes took part. Again this year the pageant will 
close the observance of Christmas. With voices ring- 
ing out on the crisp Alaskan air, the Sheldon Jack- 
son family returns to its quarters singing “There’s a 
Song in the Air,” “Joy to the World,” and “Silent 
Night.” 





